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The consuls immediately moved the army to the neighbourhood of Han-
nibal, with the intention of offering battle. But when Paulus observed the
open plain, he was desirous to put off an engagement, ar>d manoauvre so as
to draw the enemy into ground less favourable for the action of cavalry.
Varro, however, thought otherwise ; and now appeared the evil of both consuls
being joined in command of the same army. It was a repetition of the
arrangement which had answered so ill in the last years with Fabius and
Minucius; with this additional evil, that the consuls, instead of dividing
the army between them, took the command of the whole on alternate days.
The consuls were, by the constitution, equal, and Varro was far too confident
of success to give way to his more experienced colleagoe. JEmilius felt bit-
terly the truth of Fabius' parting injunction : " Remeniber that you will
have to oppose not only Hannibal, but also Varro."
On the first day of his sole command, Varro moved the whole army to
the light bank of the Aufidus, between Cannse and the sea, so that only the
river separated the Roman camp from that of the Carthaginians. Next day
JEmilius fortified a smaller camp on the left side of the river, fronting
Hannibal, so as to secure the passage of the river, but resolutely declined
Battle. On the third day, however, when morning broke, the red standard,
which was the Roman signal for battle, was sesn flying from Varro's tent.
The men rejoiced at this ; they were weary of their long inactivity; they
were confident in their numbers, and the resolution of their favourite Varro
was highly applauded.
When JEmilius found that a battle must be fought on the plain of Cannae,
he did his best to support his colleague. The whole army was drawn up
facing nearly south, with the right resting on the river Aufidue. The
Roman cavalry, only twenty-four hundred strong, were on this right flank;
the left was covered in like manner by the cavalry of the allies, JEmilius
commanded on the right, Varro on the left; the centre was under the
orders of Servilius and Atilius, the proconsuls. It must be especially
observed that the legionaries and allied infantry were not drawn up, as
usnal, in an open line? but with the ranks made deep and closed up almost
like the phalanx. It has been above observed how serviceable the phalanx
was on plain ground; and probably the consuls imagined that by there com-
pact masses of infantry they might offer a more complete resistance to the
formidable cavalry of Hannibal.
But Hannibal skilfully availed himself of this close array, and formed
his line accordingly. He had crossed the river early, as soon as he saw the
Romans in motion. The Spanish and Gallic infantry, much inferior in num-
ber to the Romans, he drew out in an extended line, equal in length to that
of the enemy, but much less deep and massive. This line advanced in a
convex form, and at each end he placed his Africans, so as to form two flank-
ing columns of narrow front but great depth. He himself, with his brother
Mago, commanded the infantry. On his left flank, next the river, were the
heavy cavalry of Spain and Gaul, commanded by an officer named Hasdnibal,
not the brother of the general. On the right were the Numidian light horse,
under the orders of Maharbal.
After some indecisive skmrdshing between the light troops, the rfi*l
battle began with a conflict on the river side between the Roman, cavalry
and the horse of Hasdrubal. The latter were greatly superior in force, and
charged with such effect as to drive the Roman horse across the river.
Meantime the Roman legions, and their allied infantry, advanced steadily
against Hannibal's centre. The long crescent-shaped line above described